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SOME PERSPECTIVE 



"No recent ycnr has seen such wholesale cliniiges in the super! ntendencies and 
other hijfh school ix)sitioii3 as the present year • , . • There Uns heen a^perfect 
storm of iijircst ailininating in wholcsnlc resigiintions, dismissals, and new 
:tppointmciits/' Tlie fpiolation is from the American School Board Journal — 
tlie June 1913 issue! ^ , 

Piihlie administrators liave l>cen canglit in the crossfire of social conflict 
since hefore the assJissinntioti of Caesar. Althongh its intensity rises and wanes 
with time and plnce, confhct is tihi<ptitous in public affairs and right now it is 
certainly not waning in the beleaguered world of the school administrator* 

The recent study by the American Association of School Administrators, 
The American School SuperintendenU reveals that the issue rnost likely to 
cause siiperinteiiflents to leave tlic field is '\ittjicks on superintendents/' Some 
will no doubt berome professors of education and, teach others how to do it; 
others will retire prematurely. Manjr of the superintendents who responded to 
the sliidy said that they needed ''skills in conflict resohition" if they were to 
iii;iintain their effectiveness as administrators. Such skills are rather hard to 
Come by- We know much more about the causes of social conflict tlian we know 
aliout the cures. Jiifljfe f^earned Hand observed that "justice is the tolerable ac- * 
commodation of the conflicting interests of society, and I don't believe there is 
any royal road to attain such accommodations concretely/' 

Justice Hand's admonition notwithstanding, here goes. No royal road is 
proinised, only a rather simplistic review of some concepts relative to conflict 
which seem to he usefnl to the school administrator. 

We will start with some platitndes about conflict, then analyze the nature 
of conflicts, weigh the various ontconies of conflict, constcier the relationship 
of the organizational climate of the school to productive-conflict and destructive- 
conflict organizations, and review our knowledge of the relationship of the 
board of education and the administrator to productive-conflict and destructive- 
conflict schools. With a tittle hit of luck, we may uncover some practical advice 
on bow to strer^then the conflict profile in onr schools. 

Let us consider some of the platitudes that are familiar to all commence- 
ment speakers. 

Conflict should he viewed in neutral rather than hostile terifts. Mary 
Parker Foltett defined conflict neatly and dispassionately as "a moment of inter- 
ncthig desires." This definition permits us to view conflict whhout connotations 
of **good" or ''bad" and to realize that conflict becomes good or bad only as a 
consequence of the level of civilization which people bring with their inter- 
actinjj desires, and the statesmanship of administrators and others who attempt 
to mediate these interacting desires. In other words, the administrator who 
views Conflict as inherently pathological, something to be avoided or mutedt is 
in trouble rijjht from the start. ¥lt is likely to become ^rt of the problem rather 
than a force in its solution. Many scholars of organizational science have pointecl 
out that conflict and cooperation are inextricably intertwined in the life of an^ 
organization.' To state that cooperation is esscritial to any organization is 
tautolojjical. Thus, if conflict and cooperation are two reciprocal processes or, 
as some have put it, two sides of the same coin, one might reason that some 

1 Oiar!«s H. Coolly, Sc^iai Process, New York: Scribncr's Sons, 1918. p. 39 t 
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Qotiflirt must then hv iK'iTss^iry in ;uiy vbljk' nff^nni station* Socnniigly nobody 
las <l<;ternuii<>cl liow irtricli aaiflrct is riKtii^lr. So it is itot siiggcstcff tlmt the 
siifR-riiitoiidyiit rush out and hire Ahhie I hiffiuiui ami Jane l**oncl;i to Ins 
adniitiistnitivu t;taff. It is sti^f^ested that the compelling challenge to school 
administrators is to nuthili^e the inevitable fon*es of conflict to generate the 
etLsuiiif; cooperatinn that is ei^srntial for pro^^ress. 

Impetus lor iufprozrutvnt of institntions is accelerated durttuj periods of 
sttriitf furhtilenct\ Ahnnst every commencement 5i>c*iker assitreu nst that if it is a 
time o{ ^r<'at turmoil then it nnist *'dso he a time of ^rent opportunity. The evi- 
dence of history is on their side; As Alfred Nortfi Whiteheiid oljserved, *Thcj 
clash of df>ctriin*s is not a <)isaster. it is an oiJjiorimiity/* Most of man*fi ad- 
vances have been ^tclueved <lnriii^^ t>criocls of conflict* The examples are legion* 
ICvery new i)rof;rani of federal support for education lias heen enaeted during 
periods of war* depiessifm, social unrest* international tensions, or other dis- 
locatiotis. niie Morrill Act, which contributed so .much to the democratization 
of higher e<lucation, was enacted dnrinfj the darkest days of the Civil Wan The 
C;i Hill was enaeted in the midst of World War 11. The Elementary and Sec- 
ondary r*'<Iiie:ition Act would never have passed without the conflict arising 
frfpm jjovrrty aiul social injustiees* And so it goes* We do not say that all social 
pHJ^ress results from conflict nor that all conflict produces social progress. But 
Cfpnfliet tloes present educational leaders with far more leverage for the im- 
provement of the edncatiotial enterprise than they would fi^^d in j>eriods of 
trancfiiility. Although ground may l>e lost on .some fronts^ the gams should 
outrun the losses in any well-adniinistercd school system* 

Periods ftf conflict often permit the leader to exercise high state snuinship* 
This, of course* is a corollary of the above* George Bernard Shaw said that 'Hhe 
test of a ninn or woman's hreedinp is how they behave in a qtiarrel.'* Just as 
the ship's captain demonstrates his greatest skill in rough waters, so school 
administrators f,ice the most bracing exercise of their skill in times of tnrbii- 
lencf** Think of the great presidents of this coimtry, or the great school ad- 
ministrators* and they are likely to be t)ersons whose tenure spanned .yery diffi- 
cult times. This is not to say that great leadership capacity never exists in tinie 
of a<lrenity hut rather that thtse times do not t>erniit leadership to reach its 
apogee. Heroics are virtually iini>ossil)le without danger* 

Conflict may teaz*e an orr/anization strotufer than before, depending upon 
the degree of msdom and /ustiee applied to the resolution of the conflict, CThe. 
destructive consequences of conflict are well known: the productive conse- 
<fueners are not. Jnst as a sufficiently deep personality conflict writhin the indi- 
vidtial can destroy his ability to function* so a deep and protracted conflict writh* 
in any organization can result in son)e destruction of tlie organization.^We have 
all witnessed in some school systems the creeping p,iralysis that follov^s dead- 
lock in conflict. But modern administrative science recognizes the productive 
tiotentialities ut conflict. Coser wrote an entire book. The Functions of Social 
Conflict* and pointed out that some of these functions are essential to the wrhole- 
somc development of any organization. Among these were the cathartic effect of 
releasing pent-iip hostilities, relieving divisive forces and re-establishing unity, 
helping to define group stnicture, and refining organizational objectives and 
policies. All lovers are aware of the oupboria that inevitably followrs a patched- 
iip quarrel. Rational conflict forces reexaniireition of old dogma, reconsidera- 
tion of goals* collection and evaluation of new evidence, and constdenition of 
newT alternatives* These are the processes by wrhich a free society and its insti- 



iutioiis :ire strcii|{tlicnc(t» It ia e^-iuI timt rr;iiil<1iii Kooiicvelt dcliitcratcly created 
a **web of teiisioiiii" tmiung his siibunlitmtcs to release tlic creativity aixl the 
motivation among them which Kooseveh ijelievcci to he the hfehlood of a 
siiece!isfii1 administration. Perhaps he \vm\ read Mary I^arker Kollett's obi^crva* 
tioti that **we eati set conflict to work and make it do somethiiit; for iis»" The 
tKKriopsjychological chniate. as we shiill .see Inter^ can be improved through con- 
flict* To the extent tint confhct is iiitcHigently approaehed and fairly resolved, 
it may remove irritants, reduce niismiderstrmding, reinforce goiils, quicken 
commit n lent, estahlish individual and organi;£atinnal hitegrity, ^nd otherwise 
refine the attrihntes of wholesoine nrgsinizational elimate. So it is not the con- 
flict itself which should he alarming hut rather its mismanagement. 



THE ANATOMY OF CONFLICT 

The adininifstrator nm«t recognize tliat conflict comes in many types, which 
must l>e distinguished if they are to be dealt with effectively. 

Constrticttve v- nefarious attacks 

First there is the obvious difference between conflict generated by respon- 
sitjle, constructive reformers and the confliet generated by nefarious critics / f 
whose mission is to destroy rather than improve schools. Some administrators . ' 
make the serious mistake of treating them both alike. Fortnaately it is nsuall^ 
rather easy to distinguish l)etween the two. The constructive critics ask ques- 
tions, try to nndcrstand positions other than their own. search for truth through . 
study and fact-finding* work through the superintendent and the board, fund 
Use rational and objective language. If constructive critics are treated by ad* 
Qiintstrators as stibversivct they may indee<l become ^so. Snbversive agitators 
prefer to attack people along with issues, nse hatefid language, go directly to 
the public rather than work within the system, issue dogmatic statements 
rather tlian ([Uestions. hold inflexible positions, claim to have all the facts they 
need, threaten disruption, and inveigh against the conspiracy which they sec 
behind all opi)Ositinn. Any standard reference work on guerrilla warfare will 
be helpful in dealing with subversives. Radical critics may claim lofty nwtives 
while at the same time employing guerrilla tactics. Regi¥rdless of their motives* 
if they proclaim that they must first destroy the system* they nmst be dealt 
with like the subversives they are in deed* notwithstandir^ their proclaimed 
idealism. No public administrator can responsibly preside over the destruction 
of a pubHc institution be is obliged to maintain. Fortunately the subversives are 
usually relatively few in number and* generally speaking* unable to generate 
little currency for their goals^mong most school communities if certain cir* 
cumstances prevail. ^'^ 

However, it is crucial td consider some of these circumstances under 
which any i«inority — radical or otherwise — can mobilize the silent ma* 
jority to action. James Coleman, who has spent much of his career study- 
ing conflict* identifies the three circumstances necessary for the conversion 
of the mass of relatively uninformed And ordinarily apathetic majority to 
the banners of a minority. First, there must be several discontented 
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iiiiiii>ritirs irrit<(trfl cn'^i^li \>y srvc-nil unresolvcfl nii<1 festering e1eava|;;es'tlmt 
tlicy t"in k* niol^ili^^ed iuUt a c<>alitif>ii diiited in iUs ihs'trc to "throw the niscalu 
out*" Sceoiid, a Diitioiial eliiiKite of fear and suspleion over some pervasive 
issiits, surh jis race relatums or the threat of coniinuniijt conspiracy, among 
oihrrs, hk*l]>s to exaccrk'tte the coiifhet. Thinl, the confKct can hecoine imcon- 
tr(»ltal>le if the aihuiiiistration has failefl to maintain closir and continued good 
relations witliin the organiz^itioii ami v^Mtli coinnivnity organizations.^ Coleman 
lu'licves that all thi*s(' ingredients arc essential ; others are iidt so sure that all 
of them art* ossentiaL Colf^nan speiik.< fjf * tiresliaiu*s Law of Conflict" in which 
"the IjjjniJfnl and daiigerons < lertierits <lri\e out those which would keq> the 
nniflit^t within hounds,** * As tin* conflict escalates, there is ail increasing reli- 
ante on iK>\ver anfl ihc tactics of thrcnt, coercion, aiifl deception. Within each 
of ihe coiiflictin(j parties there is increasing; pressure for conf<innity of opinion 
aiifl a tendfucy ff»r leadership to he prr-empted from the conciliators hy the 
iniransi^ents. 'rhinkin^ hecomea pfilari/efl and tlie antagonists come to view 
the alternatives as heiug litiiitefl to victory or defeat* 

(lOii/ conflicts 

(let/cls and associates have identified several general categories of con- 
flirl drrivcd iu^w their nio<kl of educational aflministration as a social process, 
which \\v shall oversimplify and paraphrase here as organizational goal con- 
flicts, itiflividual personality conflicts, and individual-organization conflicts,^ 
(^ne nee<I not have a IMiJX to understand that there is wide disagreement in 
society regarding the goals which schools shonhl undertake* Illustrations of 
this kind of conflict are legioit Some people would like to see students bused 
as necessary in order to achieve nicia! lialance in the schools, while others 
would not. This issue is so i>ervasive tliat it is very much a part of the national 
|>f)Irtical delwite. Some people wonkl tike to have sex education in the schools, 
while others are sure that sex education is the work of tlie comniimists or the 
devil. And so it goes. The hst of issues is long and passions can run bight filling 
a school au<titorium with wild dehate at a moment's notice* 

Since institutional goal conflicts art nearly always a microcosm of the 
vahic conflicts of society it.<elf* the school administrator has very limited 
leverage in resolving these conflicts in any very hmdameiital way. Although 
some school administrators have managed to achieve some tranquility on the 
linsing issue, for example, they know that* as lonjias this issue is fundamentally 
nun solved in the larger sfjci<.*ty* tranquility can ho lost at almost any moment. 
Thc^ forces that snstain these goal conflicts are often so external and so 
t)Owerfnl that the school adtninistrator may 1>e limited in his ability to cope 
with thetiK At the very leiist he should maintain communication among the op- 
posing groups and Kargain ont compromise agreements that permit schools to 
operate under a kind of armed truce until higher authority is capable of resolv- 
ing the issue. Iletter yet. lie should try to make the compromise work, experi- 
ment with creative alternatives that forge ahead* if even in limited ways, 
toward the ultimate objective. As a responsible public servant lie cannot in 
good conscience cop out on moral issues. As an educator, be is ethically obliged 

2 J;mic< S. Colefnan. CommunUv Conftkt. ntencoe, Illinois : The Free Press, 1957, pp. 7-8. 

3 /^(V/.. p. 14. 

4 /;(rob W. Hoi^pfs. James M. Tipham, ntid Roald F. Camphell, Bducoiional Adminis- 
Innion as a Social Process, New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1964 pp> 108-119. 
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to raise tlic level of i>uKiic iiiulenitaiitling an<l response to tlic great social 
issues of the times* 

Individual p^sonalhy conflicts 

Personality conflicts may be inmiifeiitecl witlnii a single iiulividml or 
among inclLviduals, For example, I may watit to he treated equally with others^ 
hut I may also wiint to have my Indiv{c1ua1ity reeogntzed and accoininodated* 
iltit how atii i he treated lioth €f(tially ftnd individually? Wlien my owu iier- 
sonal needs Are in confliet 1 may irritate tlw Ixiss with ])rohlems that are more 
in the domain of my psychiatrist than the domain of the lK>i)». AI>out all that 
the hoss can hope for, if my conflicts are too severe, is that 1 have a good 
analyst or that the grievance niacliinery is well greased or that 1 will get pro- 
moted to a principalship in someone else's school system, 

Individml'Organization conflicts 

We conie now to the third family of conflicts, which is the iiiitnre of luost 
conflicts which adminUtrators mufit deal with on a day-to-day basis. Tliis is the 
conflict between the individual ( s ) and the expectations or goals of the orgnniza- 
tioiv We focus on this family of conflicts particularly for two reasons \ firsts it is 
a very comtnon kind of conftict in schools and, second, unlike the other two, the 
school administnitor is in much beitcr position to mediate this type of conflict. 
This collision hetween the iiidividual(s) and the organization repteseuts the 
classic conflict that permeates so much of ImuiaTr^y: rience. It hafi not only 
drawn the attention of great scholars of aclniim strati ve science, .notably Weber 
Argyris* Getzels, Thompson, and Presthus* among others, but has also become 
the classic theme in so niany gi^tat works of literature. In Up the Down Stair-^ 
case, it was a very humane English teacher stniggling against inhuman^ sec- 
ondary school administration. In The Godfather, it was the struggle of the 
godfatlier's youngest son against the Mafia tradition of his family which finally 
ensnared him. In All Quiet on the l^estern front, it was the destruction of a 
sensitive young German soldier by the Prussian military michtnc. In Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull, it was the struggle of a creative young seagull against the 
oppressive orthodoxy of the seagull ''estaNishment," Examples of this endemic 
conflict f>etween ihe individual and the organization are legion, both in fic- 
tion and in nonftction, as indeed it is in real life. This collision between the 
goals of the organization and the needs of the individual or individuals is the 
type of conflict tliat we shall he focusing upon largely in the discussion which 
follows. This is tlie kind of conflict tliat is so often manifested when teachers 
strike^ when parents l>oycott schools, when students dejflonstrate. or when 
grievances are fded* although, of course, tliis conflict may have overtones of 
eitlier of the other two families of conflict. 
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ANATOMY OF THE OUTCOMES 

OF CONFLICT 



VV'C turn now to considcratiDii of tlii' cl^l^;^;ic ontcnincs of conflict: nvokltiticc, 
deadlock, victory-flcfcut, conijirutiiisc, ;itid inti^i^ratioiu 'Hie firM four arc well 
known : tlie hst nne, |5cner:dly tlie niMst {irefernMe, \s less well known. Uertnnu 
Cirosst in his l>ook The MtnuujifUj of OnjitHi::ttth}}s. provides ;in excellent^ 
analysis of the streiigths :niil liniit:ttioim of nicli of tliese outeonies, from which 
the fullowin^^ iiiateriat is al>rid(jecL' 

Avoidance „ 

Avoid:uiC(* is a nccess:iry rrsjjonse to some kuifis of conflict in certain 
ctrcunistaiices. The divtTiLfenee of ititerestf; anioiij; individuals and hctween the 
ori^anization and individuals is often so ^reiit that it is hij^hly doubtful whether 
i^chools or other social systems could exist without some forms of avoidaiKO or 
snpiiression of conflict. In fact, witlidrawal from conflict seems to he one of 
man's most natural and traditional wnys of copiii^^ with c<!rtaiii conflicts^ 
Internal conflicts may Ix* either consciously or unconsciously repressed. Ex- 
ttTnnl tonfliets iitay be reduced hy rearnmging the situation so that ant^igoiiists 
niay avoid e^icli oiher. A student in eoiistant difficulty with one teatiier may be 
tran^iferred to another teacher. Teacliers may he granted tratisff^rs to other 
schools to escajje pricKipals with whom they can't get along. However, atte'nipts 
at avoidance^ of conflict are often coiuiterprodnctive when administrators at- 
tempt to avoid very ripe Irritations with the hope that they will go away if 
ignored. Today's collective bargaining and grievance procedures in schools are 
naking it Increasingly iniposslhte for administrators to ignore incipient conflict 
within the teaching ranks, flowever, students do not yet enjoy easy response 
to administrators* attempts to avoid the resolution of tltejr problems. School 
problems exacerlmted by administrators' attempts to avoid them are legion* 
Clearly the option of avoiding conflict by ignoring root problems is one tliat 
the scliool administrator should use with great prudence. On the other liand, the 
avoidance of conflict by solving incipient problems before they erupt is part 
of the genius of administration. 

Deadlock 

Deadlock is another common outcome of conflict. Like avoidance, dead- 
lock may he regarded as such a negative state that it may be intolerable. In 
deadlock, neither side wins and \)olh sides are frustrated- Some conflict, like 
the Vietnam war and some marriages, can continue in deadlock for a long 
period of time. Deadlock can he accepted only when the dangers of defeat make 
a stalemate more palatable. When the power of the conflicting parties is ap- 
proximately cfpial and when the issue is a zero-sum issue, peace through stale- 
mate may be more acceptable to the conflicting parties than is peace through 
mutual exhaustion. Also, a stalemate may provide both sides with breathing 
space through which they can mobilize for renewed conflict, Deadbck then 

5 Bertram M. Gros^ The Mmmgmg of Organlcatwns. Glencoc, Illinois : The Free Prcsv 
1964. vol. 1. pp. 274-279. 
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Diay be viewed as nu oiittuiiie of conflict iHit seldom as a rcAotntion of conflicts 
Victory 'defeat 

Victory and defeat are common ontcoiites of conflict, es|)eciaUy in zero- 
sum issues. By zero-stmi issues* we mean is*itics in wliiclt o|ie side's gnin must 
be tile other side's loss, if teachers are to ^^et n raise, theii tjtxes must up* 
If otte vice-principal is promoted to the princiimUhip, then another vice- 
principal cannot he. The victory-defeat outcome is the neiitest and most un- 
nmbignods of them all. The issiie is cleiirly and decisively resolve<l, and adminis- 
\trators, like most of society, rather like decisiveness. We are well acculturatcd 
to accept majority votes, futility or a€<|nittal decisions, arbitration awards, 
referees' decisions, or school board resolutions as binding. Zero-sum issues c;in 
tiardly be resolved by an^ ontcome other tlian victory-defeat or compromise* 
However, victory- defeat is also tlie most circumscribed form of onteoine and 
therefore nsuatly the least desirable outcome for losers whose loss is total, and 
losers, like the Germans in World War I, have been knoivn to come back to 
the fray again another day with renewed vigor. 

Compromise ^ 

This ontcome is familiar to anyone who has observed thft; collective bar- 
gaining processn It too has lots of allure, since each party to the conflict wins 
something and loses somethitig. As every negotiator knows, compromise re- 
quires people to behave deceptively. Yon demand more than you exiiect or 
merit so that you have room to coniproniLse withoiU losing too much. Yon 
issue nltimatnms and threats that yon have no intrmtioi) of ':xecnting. Yon 
delit>crately obfuscate data and confnse conimnnication. Compromising be- 
havior is deUberately deceptive and is seen by idealists as utiniitigatedevib 
It recjuires a kind of behavior that is really alien to most edticators* The most 
effecflive negotiators often appear to be the most unprincipled people. Gross 
argues that overindulgence in compromise may lead to erosion of moral values. 
Compromise often results in temporizing, since the contenders renew later 
the demands that were lost in compromise earlier. The people who really profit 
from compromise are the professional negotiators* tlie faCt-finders, and die 
mediators. But we emphasize again that compromise ;md victory-defeat may be 
the only available outcomes when zero-sum issues are at stake. 

Integration 

Integration is the least known, least practiced, yet usually the most effec* 
tive and enduring outcome <^ conflict. It i^ the outcome which offers the inost- 
hope for permanent solution. We are indebted to Mary Parker FoUett for first 
explicating this outcome,'^ Integration can proKably be best understoo<l 
through illustration. The Faculty Council in a professional sctiool of a^univer- 
«ity was attempting to establish the parameters of faculty participation in the 
governance of the school. Administration insisted that the Faculty Connctl^s 
role should be tliat of "making recommendations" to the administration. The 
faculty found this otijectionable because of the generally poor record of ad- 

6 Henry C, Mctcalf aiwj L. Urwick <ctU,), Dtnamic Adminisiration : The Coiiected 
Papfrs of Afary Parker Foltett, New Yark; Harper ami Raw Publishers. t940, pp. 
3(M9, 
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visory boclica to aitfiiiintitralivc jkiwcts, IJkc most faciitticH, they wctc not 
cndianted by a ' nicct and disaiss" mode of iinrticipntion. Aclniinistration^ on 
the other hand, rejected tho deniatid that faculty should "apiTOve" progrnnisi 
ix>licies, and hudgets, Moth parties then li^icked away from the ahjectionahle 
words an\1 hegan exploring instead the procedures by which facnhy might pr- 
ticii>nte in the actml decisjon-making jirocesses witliout preanpthig ndnnnistr^L- 
tive ijrerog^LtiveSi wtiite at the H;nne time retpiiring exeeiitive accoimtabillty for 
deixtrtnres from fnctilty preferences in thet^e iimtters. Uotli faculty and a<fmiii- 
istration discovered aher a lot of discussion that they could describe the 
processes by which hoth facidty and administration^ could -participate in the 
decision-making process without eompromising the expectations of either 
side. The Faculty Couiicil's cliarter iiow defines those processes and avoids the 
words "recommendations'' and. ''approval." Both faculty and administration 
are hai>py with the agreement. 

Integration is then the most fundamentally satisfying mode of conflict reso- 
lution for all parties, U produces the moist enduring Settlements. It is at the 
same time the most difficult frodc of resolution in most aises. Why is it diffN 
cult? Each party imistlrust the otherrEach i)arty must strive hard to under- 
stmd and accommodate the other sj^de. Each party must struggle to get behind 
the symbo^^iat hide tlie true state of affairs and l)ring the fundamental issues 
at conflict imo the op<^n so that underlying interests can 1>e auidy^ed forthright- 
1y. Midden agendas iimst come out of hiding. This process is akin to tlie 
"working through" process tn psychoanalysis, it requires repeated exploration 
^for riew and usually more complex and creative solutions- that can satisfy both 
sides as fully as possible. It often produces solutions that are. more difficult 
to administer than those decisions that are yielded by victory-defeat or by com- 
promise. Daniard' referred to this outcome as "moral creativity," A large 
measure of inventiveness is required and that tikes time, patience, and wisdom. 
Dut the outcome is usually worth it becau$e both parties are satisfied and often 
exhilarated by the solution. As Follett pojnted out» the process of integrating 
divergent interests is an essential part of developing an organization's power. 
The total power which an organization energizes through integration, is usually 
much greater than the power that the organization gains either through com- 
promise or victory-defeat. We have learned from our studies of organizational 
behavior that organizational power is not a fixed si„n that must be won or lost 
hut, with integration, a variable sum in which all can gain. That is why the term 
collective gaining is sometimes associated with Integration,^ It is indeed possi- 
ble for all i)arties to gain power in this mode. But this is an uncommon concept 
that is neither well understood nor well pursued by most conflicting parties. 

It should be remembered* however, that integration, like power, is a sword 
that can cut in any direction. It can unite the forces of the devil as well as the 
angels. Whether any specific integration is to be. regarded as good or evil must* 
like any other outcome of conflict, be determined (jntirely by one's ethical 
premises. 

As noted earlier, not all conflicts can be resolved through intention. 
However, many mor^ conflicts in our society could bo solved through integra- 
tion than is presently the case. Much of ^e genius of school administration lies 
in distinguishing clearly between tho:^ ^sues that are amenable to resolution 
through integration and those which are not* and then maximizing the oppor* 

7 Richard Wvna "Collective Gaining,"- PAi Delia Kappan, vot 51 (April,/ 1970)* 
|>p. 415-419, ' " / 
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ttiiiitics to hqIw all tlri'sr ihui ;\rr nnwtuMc to iuivp^miUm tii that ntaitiirr, 
Utiforttmiaoly, uiir presitiit prciiccii|Kitiott witli colhctlvc liar^aiiiiiig militates 
iigaiiist tills stnita^ctiin Let m analy/c tlic variints types ol <lilctiiiims to tlco]H.*u 
our uiKkTStuiidiiig <if riiosc whicli arc atiicimlilc tu ititc^r;itiuti ami tliosc 
wliicli arc not. 

li^iiro 1 in\[)H us sort out (lilnuTiiav ;jimI make sniiie iniiuirtant <lis(iiictioiis 
tictwccti tliose sources of coiitlict whirl can he resolved through iiitotfratioii 
and those whicli cannot. 



t'Ha'HK L T)ik']mius tiiul Ttu^ir Aiiicn^uMliiy tfi Rc^otiitimi 1iy hitt^icratioii 





ISSUI'.S: 
ijuantitativc 
fixnl-snni 
win-lose choices 


PKOIILICMS; 
(qualitative 
variahlC'Suni 
imitiint gaui choices 


WKLh AkR GOALS 
s^itisfietl tliroii^li 
reiTrtnterativc 
1)0 we r ^ 
resulting in calcnla- 
^ tive involveiiu'iit 


1 

1 [igh victory-defeat 
potent t:u 

Lfjw inti'grative 
potential 

Kxaniplcs: 
parocliiaid 
across-the-lK>urd 
salary increases 


11 

Moderate victory- 
defeat potentiaf 

M(Mlerate jntegrative 
potential 

Examples: 
differentiated 

s;d:iries 
faculty promotions 


CyLTUKAL 
GOALS 

satisfied through 

tiorniativc powjrr 
resulting in moral 
involvement 


HI 

.Moderate victory- 
tlcfcat potential 

Moderate integrative 
|>otetitial 

Examples : 
racial halnnce 
. through Inising 
sex edncation 


IV 

Low >fictory-defeat 

potential 
High integrative 

potential 

Examples : 
student government 
curriculum 
development 



Walton and McKersie dtstingiiisli hetween conflicts that involve zero-sum 
or fixe<l-snm issues and titusc wnicli involve variahle-suni issues.^ Fixed-siim 
issues, sliown in the middt«f vertical coliimn, are those which force win-lose or 
victory-defeat options only. They tend to he the big money issues and tljose in 
which the stakes are fundamentally quantitative. In contrast, conflicts may, 
anse also from prohlenis which are (|ualitative rather than quantitative in 
nature* These tend to he variahle-sum prohlenis and are represented here with 

8 Richartt E, Walton and Robert B. McKcriic, A Behavioral Theory of Labor Negott- 
atioHSt Ntw York: McGraw-Hilt Book Company, 1965. 
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jfonic exaritplcM tn the right column^ Etziont classifies sotjrces of conflict in 
^another wsiy*^ He clistingnlslics between welfare goals, represented here in the 
top horizontal column, and cultural goals, represented here in the bottom hori- 
zontal columti, The welfare goals have to do largely with the welfare of em- 
ployees Dr clients of dn organization and invoke largely remunerative power or 
|>er^nal rights and pHvilcges. In contrast, ctdtural goals involve cultural or 
moral interests and are satisfied through normative power* 

By combining Etzfoni's analysis and Walton and McKersie's analysis in 
thiti four-way grid, we arc able to consider them together* Etzion! suggests 
that the cultural goals may lend themselves rather well to resolution through 
intri^rative decision-imkiiigi whereas the welfare goals do not. Walton and 
McKersie suggests that the. variable-sttm problems usually lend themselves 
rather well to resolution through integrative decision-making, whereas the 
fixed-sum issues do not. This permits us to reason that the kinds^of problems 
fcmnd in ct^W 1 arc not \^^y coin|)atil>le with integrative conflict resolution, 
either by Etzioni's or Walton and McKersie's analysis. These are the real 
^otigh conflict issues that mustprohalily be hammered out through an adversary 
bargaining process and find iheir solution either through victory-defeat or 
romproini,s<>. Liy contrast, the kinds of conflicts ilhistrated in cell IV lend 
themiirlves either way ta resolution through integrative decision-making, In 
fact, OMC could argtie that it is probably Uncivilized to attempt to solve the 
Viitds of problems that fall in cell IV in the collective bargaining mode, since 
that style of conflict resolution tends to force us into victory-defeat or com- 
promise otttcomesi which ustially fail to give us the creative and mutual gain 
sohittons that integrative cotiflict resolution permits. Cells II and III include 
potential conflicts, which by one analysis appear compatible with integrative 
resolution but uot so with respect to the other. These may be thought of as 
''tttt.xed issues/' In sum^ we cait raise the kVel of civilization in conflict resolu- 
tion by applying the integrative mode to as mWiy problems as possible. 



ANATOMY OE THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 

The relationship between conflict, adtiiinistrati^ response, and or|;Anizational 
climate is illustrated in Pi^^re 2. When conflict ari^es> administrators respond 
either positively or negatively. This administrative response then helps to 
sluipe the organizational climate either wli^soniely or unwholesomely. This 
orgfviiizational climate then predisposes the school system toward either pro- 
dttctive or destructive conflict syndr^ies when successive conflict occurs* The 
illustration is oversimplified since other factors^ such as the response of teach- 
ers< students^and community, also help to shape the organizational climate, 

A number of scholars have studied organization health. Miles speaks of or- 
ganization health as the ability to "survive in its environment. . . , * [and] to 

9 Amitai Etiioni, A Comparator /tnatysU of Complex OrgonicotionSt New York: The 
Free Pr«s; 1961, 
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riCUKit 2* Cohflkl " A<lmhniitrjaiv<; Rc*t«>»sc ^ Climate — Cwiflicl Spiral 




C(^pt»:ulc<|tuitt ly ovtT thr long MWca spccifieji Xn\ dimensions of organi- 

'/AUhm wliiclu it ^Y'ttis plniisit^lr to assume. woiiUI lit^lp to distiiif^tislt the 

Ijrotliictivc-couflict sdioola from the cicstniclive-coiiflict schools. By prothictive- 
eoiiflict jicUoi>ls/wcMilcan, tiot those without coiifhct. hnt rather those which arc 
tM|)al>le of coping willi^uflict by making it oiierate for the iniproveinent of 
Ihc oi'^atiizatioii. " . 

hirst, Miles Xv\h us that healthy org.iiiizfitioiif; have rather clear ^/oal focus, 
liii opposed to those organisations which suffer from role ainhigiiity. Healthy 
orfjaiil/atitms are engaged in vigoroni* effort to define ItDth appropriate and 
ac1iiev:ifJe goa(^ and to Iiclp people within the organization to understand and 
aa^ept th<jse goals. Much of the cotiflict which beleaguers schools arises over 
various mvttnsy and this conflict over means c^uniot he resolved until some con* 
seiisus is reached with res|)ect to go;tls. Mow ilo you feel about career educa- 
tion? (Jiwn nhicatimi? Differentiated staffing? Hl^UES systems? Voucher 
plans? IVrfornmnee contracting? Thesfc are all means which cannot really he 
considered sensihiy until one has first reduced the dispute over goals. Several 
scliolars have called attention to bureaucracies' tendencies} to substitute con- 
sideration of means for cotisideratioii of goals :ind therehy encounter irreducible 
disputes. W hether or not means are iicceptahle is undeterminalde until goals 
li;r;e I urn estahli si led and recogtiized, h'ortunatcly some helpful tools are be- 
i/ituiing to en^erge to help us with tlie t;ii*k of clarifying goals* The Pcnns^ylTania 
<ju;dily l^lucatioti Project i.s one example of an effort to help schoo I y clarify 
their goals in trt liavioral and measurahle terms, rather than in the somewhat 
nsHess platitudes that once characterized the statements of educational philoso- 
phy that most scnools foniudate and then igitore. MnUiigenient-hy -objectives 
sy.slems force attention uijon managcmetit goals. PPBES systems also force' 
us If) coTifrunt tlie matter of goals before we tackle programs, policies, budgets, 
and evahiatiotu huleed nny evaluation system should require clarification of 
goak. Go;d clarificationt though not always simple^ is nevertheless essential* 
Man has been in tlispute over the goals of education ever-aiiKe schools have 
existftl. 

Sccotid, Miles emphasizes the importance of comtuunication adequacy in 
organt/^ttion health, heeding ntore information to opposing parties is no 
gnaraiitee that they will ittteract more lovingly, but to he ignorant of the prob- 
lent or the opiK>ncnt's exix^ctations is often an impossible handicap in problem- 
solving. One of the great dysfunctions of the collective bargaining processes 
that tjoth sides typically obfuscate comnuinications and withhold information 
frfjtii eiicli other delibenately. These tactics may heJp us progress toward 
victory -defeat, compromise, or stalem,ate, but can only hinder integr,ative con- 
flict resolution. The importance of adeipi.ate coniniuntcation and the organiza- 
tional pathologies th,at arise from inadecjuate communication are so well known 
tliat we need not belabor them here, 

Tliird, Miles speaks of the importance of of^timum power eqmtization. 
Simply stated, this concept suggests that unequal iX)wer distributiori predis- 
poses ns toward solution hy victory-defeat or compromise and that real inte- 
j^ratioii is unlikely when one part^ to the conflict holds disproportionate 
power over the other. It is usually impossible to resolve fundamental confKct 

10 Matthew B. Miles, "Plannod Ch.inge and Organizational Health: Figure and Ground,** 
in Rictmrft O. Carlson ct aL (cds.). Change Froctssts in ihe Pubtic Schoob, Cug«ne, 
Oregon: Center for the Actvaneed Study of £<tueatmnat Adnfiinistration, 1966, 
Oiapter 2, _^ 
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with any justice wlicn one party is lioldiiig a pistol to tlic liciul of the other. 
This circimistnnce usually destroys the opportunity for cooperatiou and often 
brings losses to both parties. Collective brtrgainiiig and grievance procedures 
appeal to teachers l>ecauae they appear as stratagems toward ipower efiuahziuiou 
with administrators and Imrds of education, which of course they are. But to 
the extent tliat Imrgaining or <uiy other device upsets too f;ir the kilance of 
power lietwecn employers and employees^ or between administrators and teach- 
ers, or between the layman and the professional, they tend to lie self-defeatiug. 
Some scholars speak of i>ower equalization in terms of orgamzatmnal equUibri- 
um. They tend to consider the uiainteuauce of eciuilihrium as an essential 
characteristic of productive-conflict organizations. , . . 

Fourth^ Miles sjicaka of resource tittUzation as an essential attribute of 
organizational heahh. Fie tells us that conflict is exaeerliated when any group 
of i)Cople in an organization are either overloaded or idhng^ or when either 
party to the conflict is subject to unnsually heavy pressures toward accoaimo- 
dation. As an illustration, one of the great sources of discomeiit anioiig blacks in 
efforts to achieve racial balance in schools is that it is the black children who 
iiiuM usiuilly lie bilsed in greater numliers out of their neighborhoods into white 
schools, rather tlian the other way around Destnictive-conflict schools would 
force students to accommodate toward teachers and administrators more often 
than teacherJt and administrators are forced to accommodate toward students* 
In destructive-conflict schools, school boards would press teachers to do most 
of the accommodating or teachers would force boards to do most of the 
accommodating, - - fi it 

Fifth, Miles identifies cohesiveness as an essential charaeteristu: of liealthy 
' orcniiizations. Cohesiveness means the extent to which partidpants like the 
organization and want to remain in it and to influence i* collaboratively* Lo- 
hesivenefis is closely related to morale, the sixth characteristic that Miles 
trcjats- If an organization is cohesive and morale is high, people will work hard 
to solve the problems of the organization that they really care about* If the 
organization is not cohesive, morale tends to be low, and people can find satis- 
faction in immobilizing or destroying the orgamzation. Mdes does not suggest 
that cohesive organizations do not have conflict. Indeed, cohesive organizations 
may have a high incidence of overt conflict. But they alsq have a higher 
tolerance for conflict because they are confidem that this conflict will not 
destroy the organization and can therefore be tised constructively In other 
words, cohesive organizations welcome conflict because they are confident that 
they can make it work for the goo<l of the organization. Deiitsch speaks ot this 
characteristic as "optimal motivation," meaning **an alert readiness to be <hs- 
satisfied with things as they nre and a freedom to confrom one s environnieut 
without excessive fear, combined with a confidence m ones capabilities to 
persist in the face of obstacles.** * - , - 

Seventh, Miles considers innovativeness and its relationship to organiza- 
tion heahh. Fie defines this as. the capability of the or^nization to invem new 
procedures, work toward new gc^s, and Income itipre .differentiated* I he 
innovative organization has greater capacity for change and therefore for con- 
flict resohition than does the inflexible organization: As noted earlier, tlie 
capability for innovativeness is essemial to the integrative mode of conflict 

11 Morton Deutsch, "Conflict*: Productive and Destructive." Jovrml of Social 
voU 25 (Jani»ary, 1969). ^ 21. 
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rcs()liiti<>ti. T\u* chssical sliuliivs of orgaiii/iitinn.s always revciil tlmt tlic cf>r- 
lionttioiis* the* piiMii' jigei]cics, tli<' arinics, iii<1<-< ^1 cv4*ii tUv nnti<»iis t1i;it survive 
ami prusprr are those thut arc capal^k* of cliatiging \o acci>iiiiiifKlnU* new cir- 
cuiiistaiices aiKl new cxi)ectati<Mis, 

hjjfhth, Mil<*s <'ni|>hasiz<*s the inijwntatire of tnttomniy ui or(;aiii7,ntion 
h<Mlth. Aiiloiii>iiiy ref<'rs lf> ihe extent lo whirh tlie int<Maeiitms helween the 
orgaiii/atioti mcl its external en\ir<»inn<'iit are r<rli»r<Hal rather than servile* 
The liralthy srhf)f>l system, fur exainpkv is ikUIkt th<' master nor tlie slave of 
its cfjnslitiiL'Ucy, If teachers, or a<hnitiislnih)rs. or the lioanl seek t<i usurp 
jxjvwr at the ex|K*nse of the comnn]iiily, which prov'i<lcs hotli the rosotirco.^ 
aiul thr clients, tliey are in for tronhlr, 1 ,H face it, wliat is go<»l for teachers 
or gfiofl for the ho?inl or goixl for a^hnititsirators is not necessarily (jjootl for the 
]>iiMic. Carlsnii flraws a fHstinctifni lictwcfn "<loiiiesticatc<l or^janizations/* 
snch as sclitwls, an<t *'wil<l orgauixations," sudi as hoys' canij>s.^* Domesticated 
{organizations enroll clients who are tjot frer t<i accejJt or reject the service* 
Thes<* orf^atiizations arc prottx:l«?<l an<l carc<l for hy society and nec<l not strtig- 
glo willi coni|)etition for survival: ihcy endure far leas pressure from society 
ffjr chatjge than do \\\Ul organizations, Acci>nHiig to Carlson, doniesticate<l 
organiz.ktions art* ahle, within certain financial- aiul leg^d constraints, to iniix>se 
their goals an<l values njion their clients. It i*; exactly this concern for the iin- 
res|>onsivcncss of die Si^liools in their pnhlic in<mopoli*stic position that tempts 
some people to advocate voucher .systems as a means of transforming these 
<lonkcstic organizations into wihl organisations, Mile.'i scents to suggest that 
neither wild orgatiizatinns. wlucli are the strvatits of the external society, nor 
dntnosticated organisations, wliicli are to .s*inie <lcgrce the masters of society, 
arc well adapted to prochtctive-confhct profile. Presumably we need to find 
ways in which the relationship Ifctwc en the professional educator and the school 
patron, nn<l l>et\vern tlie school org^inisation and the comniutiity can become 
more reciprocal an<l power et[ttalizech One of the seriouij limitatioiiij of the col- 
lective bargaining mode as a tueans of conflict resolution is that it is hilatertd 
|jctw<'en tlic employer and tnnployee. Certainly the hoanl is expecte<l to repre- 
sent the pii!dic, hut this has serious limitations operationally. Autonomy tlicn is 
foslcr^<l to tlie extejit that provision can be ma<lc for nicmiingful reciprocity be- 
tween tlie organi2at*f>ii and its external environment, Coleman in his studies 
found this to be an important clim^cteristic of productive-conflict schoolsJ' 
Some of the practical devices for accomplishing this school-community reci- 
pr<K;ity inchi<lc scho<d advisory councils comprising faculty, administration, 
school t)o;ir<b citi/cns, aufl stu<Ieiits ; iwirent^teachcr conferences ; among others* 

Ninth. Miles i<l('ntifics adaftatian as anotlicr attribute of the healthy 
organization. This characteristic refers to the organization's rcali£;tic ami effec- 
tive contact with its surronn<lings aii<I tlie capaHlity of hotli the organization 
and the community to l>ccanie <hffcrcnt as a result of tlicir intcriicti^n. Inherent 
in the concept of adaptation is the organization's ability to bring alioitt correc- 
tive change in itself faster than the change ocairrittg in the surrounding 
environment, r 

Finally, Miles .speaks of problQin-sohnng adequacy in organization health. 
This refers to the schools capability of sensing problems ami <lealing with tliem 
openly and with minimutli strain au<l energy so that they stay solved. The 

12 Ricbartl O, Carlson rt ai fetlj, fi'„ ChapW b 

13 JafiwJs S. Cotemaiti op. cf„ ijp, 7-9, 
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{>roiluctJvc<^onf)ict or^aniziition gmm strength and credibility tlirongh its re- 
peated use and iniprovcnient of its probleiiHSolving iiiacliinery< Some people 
speak of this as the in»titutionaHzatjoji of conflict managcnient* This probleni- 
solvit^ ninchlnery jnchides administrative .councils, onibinlsnien, collective 
bargaining, and most especially grievance procedures, Thejie arc all mediating 
meclmnisnis that seem to be essential to product] ve*conflict orgauizatiouji. 
Well'run grievance proceilures can help to make both administrators and 
teachers more accountable by institutionalizing within certain gtiidelincji the 
schoors problem-solving machinery. It is related to the concept of.due process. 

Argyris adds another very im{K)rtant cliaracteristic of organization heahh, 
an ahnosl>hcrc of mutual tntst,^* This reciprocal trust is essential iu prodnctive- 
conflict organizations, iloth administrators and employees umst feel free to 
expose the shortcomings of the organiscition without threat of reprisals or 
charges of disloyalty or unprofessional conduct. 



ANATOMY OF PRODUCTIVE 
CONFUCT RESOLUTION 

Dcutscht drawing npon the work of Stein, notes tlmt scholars who liave studied 
productive conflia resolutiou have discovered a common sequence of processes: 

(a) An initial period which leads to the experiencing and recognition of a 
problem which is sufficiently arousing to motivate efforts to solve it* 

(b) Second, a period of conceutrated effort to solve the problem through 
routine, readily available, or hahitttal actions, 

(c) Then, with the failure of cnstdniary processes to solve the problem, 
there IS an experience of frustration, tension, and discomfort which 
leads to a temporary withdrawal from the problem, 

(d) During this incubation period of withdrawal and distancing from the 
problem it is jwrceived from a different perspective aiid is reformu- 
lated in a way which permits tiew orientations to a sohition to emerge, 

(e) Nextt a tentative solntion appears in a moment of insight often ac- 
companied by a serine of exhilaration, 

(f ) Then, the solution is elaborated and fletailed and tested against reality* 

(g) Finally, the solutioij is communicated to relevant audiences. 

There are three key psychological elements in this process: 

fa) the arousal of an appropriate level of motivation to solve the problem ; 

(b) the dcvelopmem of the conditions which permit the reformnlation of 
the problem once an impasse has been reached; and 

(c) the concurrent availability of diverse ideas which can be flexibly com- 
bined into novel and varied patterns. 



14 Chris Argyris, Intfgrating the Mhi^uol and the Orgtmhation, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Itic, 1964, p, 31, 
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FCncli oi tljtsr kry rlciiinits is snljjcct to itiflnciictr from sociul coiiclitioiiH 
antl the personalities of the problem -sol versj* 



ANATOMY OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 

CcrtJniily the l)o;ir<l of education is an iitt|K3rtai]t variable iji school conflictSt 
and we have some rescareli "vitlenre that iierinits some tentative statenienti; 
rrfjardinfj the clmracteristics of school boards in prodnctive-conflict schools* 
Sch<K>l hoards in prodnctive-conflict districts tend to employ siii>erlntendents 
with higher levels of conflict management skills and Ihen give these superin- 
tendents wide latitudes, of initi:iti\e and decision-nuiking authority,** 

Stxond, rather than avoiding or repressing conflict, the l)Oards in produc- 
tive-conflict districts encourage assault on conflict tu open hoard meetings. Al- 
thougli evi<lently desirable, this open assault on conflict appears to be a difficult 
aud nnaimnion MJince for most baards*" Conflict appears to be inherently dis- 
ccrntorting to boards of centrol and administrators, altliougb some individuals* 
lirohahly a minority* seem to enjoy conflict* 

Third, school Imrds in productive-conflict districts suffer from role am- 
biguity J* I'nljkc l>oards in prothictive-couflict districts, the boards in destruc- 
tive-conflict districts have not hammered out a clear expression of the fpte of 
the l>oard in school affairs* Consecinently they frequently fail to seiKinte the 
policy making from the executive functions, and. more often than the wfcduc- 
tive-conflict tioards. they intrude npon the prerogatives of the supertnt^de1lt 
and bis professional staff* \ 

I'oiirth. productive-conflict l>oards commonty have well-deyelope<l pAi^y 
Statements* It has been axiomatic for yeans that school boards that attempt to 
operate witliout well-developed policy statements deserve all the trcuble 
they get. . . 

Mfth. as anyone wouM gness. the .>ctter the contmunieatlon between the 
^ lioard and the coninnmity. the better the conflict profile would .appear to he in 
most instances.'^ llo;irds in prodnctive-confUct districts know what their com- 
mnnities expect of their schools, they know something .alK>ut the community's 
toler.ances in school aff.airs, diey know which concerns are of most importance 
to the fH*ople of die community* and they work hard at keeping rn close touch 
with tlinr constituencies. Olson's study revealed tliat prodnctive-conflict dis- 
tricts are also characterized by good cotniuunication between the superintendent 
and the school board. 

Sixth, school f)oards in productive-conflict districts do rIDt try to represent 



15 DentHh. op. ciL. pp, 20-2L 

16 Hjlvifl W. Minar* EdHcatiowil Drrhioti^Mnkuify itt Sttbttrhmt Coimmmiti^^s : Schoot 
lUmrd atid Comttjttntty Linhmjcx* Hvaniiloii. Ill: Dei^artnient of Political Science atid 
Center for Metropolitan Studic!^. N<yFtll western University* 196>. 

17 James Nf. Lipham* Russell T. Gregg. Vntl Riebard A. Rossnitllcr* "The School Board: 
Revolver of Conflict?." The AdminUtnmT^s Naicbook, voL 17 (April. 1969), p* X 

18 /Wrf., p. 2. 

10 Richird F. Olson* "Faaors Affcaing Uncterslanding Between Superintendents and 
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s|>odal -interest grouii^; in the anniittmityf but rather deal with issues oit the 
ha»;ts of their rationale. They tend to focus on the criterion of what is 1>est for 
studnits nittier tluni on the imrtisan preferences of s|K:ei»Miiterest groups* 
Seventh, i^chool boards in prodiietive-eonfliet distriet:; are ehnraelerized l^y 
nintti;d respect nmong individual lioard members. 



ANATOMY OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

What docsJ the profile of the prodiictive-confhet administrator look hke? Un- 
fortmmtely we have more speetdation and folklore on this question than solid 
research evidence. Most of the cluiraeteriiitics stated here have been drawn from 
stiulies of a rebitively small nmnlier of principals and superintendents.^^ Thus 
tbey should be considered tentative, ahhongh they appear to have a great deal 
of face vahdity, 

Kiriitp procbietive-eonflict administrators api>ear to have well-integrated 
mrsonuhtieii and enjoy good nieittat he^dth. Social psychologists tbeonze that 
leaders who are at peace with themselves, who understand and accept their own 
strengths and wcJiknesses, are most hkely to be at i>eace with others. Self- 
acceptance ap|)cars to be a prercfiuisite to acceptance of others, which is essen- 
tial to good interpersonal relations. The greater the psychological health of the 
administrator, the more lie tendi to motivate teachers through the personal 
example he sets and the humanistic responses he exliibits toward others. 

Second, the prodnetive-confhet administrator seems to be characterized by 
a general trust and faith in people. Conversely, the administrator wlio operates 
on "the devU theory," who expects the worst in others, is likely to find it 
through the phenomenon which we Have come to know as the self-fulfilling 
prophecy* His perception of others is often distorted adversely and he helps 
generate conflicts himself and often liecomes part of the problem rather than a 
force in its sohition. As Charles Dickens observed, "It will generally be found 
tliat tlid%e who sneer habitually at Innnan nature are among its worst examples/' 

Third, the productive-conflict administrator behaves authentically and 
openly. He expresses himself freely even at the risk of losing friends. He \^ 
not afraid to express genuine approl)ation as well as ar^er. He. behaves genuine- 
ly, and tliis seems to have a contagious effect on his colleagues, eliciting from 
them the same genuine behavior which is essential to integrative conflict resolu- 
tion, Ahhongh artificial beliavior is often helpful in conflict avoidance, in com- 
promise, and in collective l>argaining, it is anathenia to integrative resolution. 

Fourth, the productive-conflict administrator is adventurous and risk- 
taking. He is willing to risk criticism of both self and the organization because 
he knows tluit creativity and eliange are impossible without criticism. He 
also knows that reasoned criticism is the lifeblood of a free and open society* 
He makes progress* not by avoiding conflict, but by responc^ng to conflict in- 
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telligcntly. 1 le nifiy cvcti enjoy cotiflict* not bccaitfic of any love for antagonism* 
but l>ccani;c of lii;; drive to get at issues forthritslitly. 

Kiftli* tlie productive-conflict administrator is creative and motivates 
change tliroitgh intelligent nutinry* Creativity* as we liave seen, is an essential 
luilltnark of conflict resolution through mtegration. He is not devoted to innova- 
tion juM for the s;ike of change, but for reasoned innovation with rational 
jiistification in res^Mjnse to new (lenmfids and cireuiustaiices. 

Sixth, the productivc-confliet adnihiistrator seems to have a deep compas* 
sion for dis;idvantaged i>cople, l lis deep sense of concern Jor people and his 
setisitivity to the human condition commits him esiKfeially to the have-nots in 
school and society. This ch;iracteristie l>elps to forge strong support among 
those most likely to he critical of M:hools, 

l''in:illyi the productive-conflict administrator is much more devoted to' 
strc^ngthcjnhig the school district's decision -making processes than in making 
dccifttons himself. As Griffiths has noted* he tends to nuike fewer important 
dcciiitons himself and sees his role as creating the -organization and the elimate 
which will permit the best decisions to emerge from the organization. He knows 
that* when the organization and climate are right, he has little to fear from the 
decisions that emerge from tlie group. He also knows that group decision- 
making makes him more acceptahle to the group, reinforces the group's com- 
mitment to the decisions, and creates the very conditions under which conflict 
is resolved as a vital part of the decision -making process, Ai^ one superin- 
tendent put It, "To attack the administration of this school system one must 
attack the entire school system because we are all part of tlie decision-making 
process here," 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



Administrators wlio search for a bag of tricks to find their way out of contro- 
versy are likely to t>e disappointed. Enduring resolution of conflict is not so 
nnich the result of clever tricks as it is the state of mind of superintendents! 
hoards of education* teachers, students* and citizens and the organizational 
climate of the schools and community. Some generalizations can be drawn from 
this analysis of conflict. First* we stressed the importance of viewing conflicts 
in neutral terms, realizing that the conflict may be good or had* depending 
largely hut certainty not entirely i\\)on the statesmanship of the school adminis- 
trator himself. If this principle can he accepted, we can then conclude that the 
most effective administrators are those who can accept conflict and capitali^'** 
upon it to use the unusual leverage winch it often presents to move the organi- 
^atior forward more rapidly. 

We liave suggested that many of the more difficult conflicts arise from 
goal ambiguity and that the fundamental task is to strive for greater clarifica- 
tion and agreement on the goals of the organization* By reducing goal ambiguity 
we can reduce many of the conflicts which can arise over means. 

The classic outcomes of conflict were examined: avoidance^ deadlock* 
victory- defeat, compromise, and integration* We learned that the last' one, 
integration* is prohably least common but most effective over the long run, Al- 
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tliough it lit not twssibic to ncliiovc integration in iill types of conHict, it c£ia 1>e 
achieved much more fre^incntly if wc Imt bad the wisclont, patience, and 
creativity to niakc it work* We considered the difference between fixed-stint 
and varmhle-suni (iroblems nnd 1>ctweeit welfare goals and ailtural goals and 
found these differences to lie lielphd in sorting ot(t those dilennttas that ;ire 
resolvable by integnition and those tliat arc not- 

The organizational ehmate or liealth appears to predispose an organization 
toward "^rodnctive-conflicF^ or destnietive-confliet ])Osn(rc; the administrator 
can influence this climate significantty )>y his administrative style and valnes* 
Characteristics which distinguish prodnctive-confliet climates from destructive- 
conflict climates were noted, Tliese charaetenstics include: goal focns, com- 
munication a(kqnacy. power equalizaiion, resource utilization, group cohestve- 
ness, morale, Innovntiveneas. antonomy, problem-solving adequacy, and open- 
ness in attacking problems. Mutual tntst and authentic behiyior by boards of 
education and administrators are also imt)ortant, 

Hie concept of organizational health and its relationship to organizational 
conflict is analogous to the concept of an individuars ability to cope With per- 
sonal conflict as a function of his nientat health. One might speak of organiza- 
tion health in teniis of applied mental hygiene. It is a crucLal concept cn in- 
creasing a schooKs capacity to cope with conflict constructively. The mental 
hygiene of man and his institutions is interactive and contagious. Schools are 
society in microcosm. Young citizens in a free society can hardly learn how a 
free society regulates conflict and is strengthened \iy it unless they can see it 
happen in their schools* 

In these times many people and institutions are not behaving well in 
quarrels. We can hardly criticize students' misbehavior in conflicts until 
teaeliers, administrators, boards, and citizens have become better exemplars of 
the integration of interacting desires. Society has tlie right to expect^, us to 
behave well in quarrels, and we have the capability of delivering. We are by 
professi6n scholars of group process, problem solving, interpersonal relations, 
organizational climate, humanityi and mental health. 

Indeed both the essence and hi^h adventure of school administration in 
these times may rest more squarely with the civilizing of conflict in our schools 
than with almost any otlier definition we can give our work. 
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